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Memorabilia. 


()X April 5 fell the centenary of the birth 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne—an occa- 
sion to lovers of poetry for musing over and 
re-estimating what Swinburne has meant to 
English poetry and also to literary criticism. 
As a poet, at any rate to youth, he in his 
day proved curiously exciting. He has all 
the obvious charm of swinging melody, of 
movement like dancing; and there appears, 
also, when he is at his best, a subtler and 
deeper-going charm which may fairly be called 
music. If he had only had great things to 
say, he wielded an instrument which would 
have sustained him in really great poetry. As 
it is, he is all too readily forgotten. Never- 
theless, there is something in his unfailing 
comand of speed and rhythm pleasant to 
turn to from modern verse; which more often 
arrests the reader than carries him away. 
And he has struck out his handful of the 
“jewels five-words-long, That on the stretched 
forefinger of all Time Sparkle for ever.” 

As a critic, and also as a political thinker— 
so far as these terms may reasonably be 
applied to him—Swinburne was_ perhaps 
unlucky in having his lot cast in a period of 
various European disturbance which yet was 
none of it actuated directly by dispute on fun- 
damental theory, such as we are now familiar 
with. His vehemence spent itself on topics 
which rather illustrated than definitely 
embodied the principles which he, after the 
fashion of poets, was apt to embrace. Here, 
too, he may be said to have contributed chiefly 
excitement—a contribution certainly not, in 
Victorian England, to be under-valued. 


the April Cornhill, Mr. Archer Cust use- 
fully puts together the history of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


It will make every reader regret anew that 
great church of the Crusaders which for four 
hundred years stood as it was built, and under 
Moslem protection lost nothing of its glory. 
In 1808 a destructive fire not only swept this 
away, but also laid the building open to the 
devastating alterations and decorations which 
have since been the sorrow of all discerning 
persons in Christendom. The article con- 
cludes with noting that the most essential re- 
pairs and the removal of the worst blemishes 
are now at last being put in hand. A timely 
article on ‘ King’s, Queens and Coronations,’ 
by Mr. E. Thornton Cook, sketches the tradi- 
tional ceremonies and promises with which 
English monarchs have taken upon them- 
selves their mighty task; the writer notes, to 
start with, how young most of them were 
when they came to it—only seven out of the 
forty having passed their fortieth year. 
Another article dedicated to royalty is Mr. 
Derek Hulson’s ‘ William IV: the Forgotten 
King ’—a kindly account which holds the 
balance fairly between good qualities and 
deficiencies, 


WE all know, at the National Gallery, the 
portrait group by Van Dyck of two hand- 
some youths named on the frame ‘‘ George 
and Francis Villiers.’”” Mr, Charles Richard 
Cammell, in the April Connoisseur, shows us 
that this naming is all wrong. First, these 
young men in type of face are unlike the 
second Duke of Buckingham and his brother 
as we know them from other portraits (several 
illustrated here); secondly, and here is proof 
positive, Van Dyck died in 1641, when the 
Duke and Lord Francis were respectively 
about fourteen and thirteen years of age, and 
so could not have painted at the age of these 
youths in the picture, who are certainly not 
younger than the later teens. Mr. Cammell 
seems to think they are two of the six sons 
of Esmé, 3rd Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
but whether Lord John and Lord Bernard, 
or another pair, has yet to be discovered. 
The number opens with a paper by Mr. H. 
Granville Fell on Constable and the three 
centenary exhibitions of his work which are 
to be opened in May. 


ME: A. J. Hawkes, F.S.A., of the Central 
ublic Library, Wigan, sends the Index 
which he has compiled to the Calendar of the 
Standish Deeds, 1230-1575, published by the 
Wigan Library Committee in 1933 and re- 
viewed in our columns at clxv. 17. There is 
no need, addressing readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
to emphasize the value of an index. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S FATHER 
MURPHY. 


DURING the latter part of September and 
through the first half of the month of 
October, 1842, Herman Melville and nine 
other members of the crew of the Australian 
whaling bark Lucy Ann! were imprisoned as 
mutineers in the Calabooza Beretanee, or 
English Prison, at Papeete, Tahiti, as the 
novelist records in his ‘ Omoo.’2 In the course 
of their incarceration, they were visited by the 
three members of the French Roman Catholic 
mission at Papeete. Two of the priests, 
although their kindly intentions were recog- 
nized by Melville, were dismissed by him 
summarily as 
. little, dried-up Frenchmen, in long 

straight gowns of black cloth, and unsightly 
three-cornered hats, so preposterously big that, 
in putting them on, the reverend fathers 
seemed extinguishing themselves.5 

Their companion, however, was a different 
kind of person : 
. . . He wore a sort of yellow flannel morn- 
ing-gown, and a broad-brimmed Manilla hat. 
Large and portly, he was also hale and fifty; 
with a complexion like an autumnal leaf, 
handsome blue eyes, fine teeth, and a racy 
Milesian brogue.4 

During Melville’s stay on Tahiti, Father 
Murphy, for such was this priest’s name, 
showed particular attention to him and to his 
crony, “‘ Dr. Long Ghost,’ sometime ship’s 
surgeon of the Lucy Ann; and, it may be 
added, with gifts of food and drink, he did 
what he could to make the lot of the other 
prisoners easier. He sought, too, but without 


1 In his note, ‘ Melville’s Marquesas,’ the 
Saturday Review of Literature, viii, 429 (Jan. 
2, 1932), Mr. John H. Birss, Jr., has identified 
the Julia of ‘Omoo’ with the Sydney whaling- 
bark Lucy Ann. 

2 London : John Murray, 1847. My references 
are to the text of ‘Omoo,’ as it appears in the 
Standard Edition of the ‘ Works’ of Herman 
= (London: Constable and Company, 
1 


3 ‘Omoo,’ p. 167. These were no doubt 
Fathers Francois-d’ Assisi Caret and Armand 
Chausson (see Annales de la Propagation de 
la Foi, Lyon, 1845, vol. xvii, pp. 129, 131-132, 
154, 157, 158ff.). 

4 *Omoo,’ p. 167. 


success, to obtain the freedom of one of the 
mutineers, Pat, an Irish boy from Dundalk, 
Father Murphy’s old home.5 

While preparing a paper upon Melville's 
stay in Tahiti, I met with a number of refer. 
ences to Father Murphy, which are perhaps 
worth collecting. It may be said that he is 
one of the three white men on the island whom 
Melville encountered to whom he accords their 
real names, and is the only one of the three 
whom he does not mention with aversion or 
contempt. Father Murphy has in this fact, 
then, some claim to consideration. 

Columba Murphy was a native of Dundalk,’ 
County Meath,® Ireland. According to Mel- 
ville, he had been sent at an early age toa 
seminary in France, where he had taken 
orders. Here, however, either Melville's in- 
formation or his memory was at fault, for 
Daniel Wheeler, a reliable witness, learned 
from Murphy himself, in May, 1835, that the 
last-named “ had been six years at a college in 
Ireland, training for a priest; but that he 
never was ordained.’’? Moreover, for some 
years after the first arrival of the French 
missionaries in the South Pacific, Murphy is 
always referred to as Brother Columba, and he 
is specifically identified as a catechist.10 From 
the fact that Brother Columba was known as 
a carpenter,!! and demonstrated his skill in 
this handicraft and in other unclerical occu- 
pations,!2 I am disposed to think that he 
entered the Irish college only after some ex- 
perience in the world as a working-man. | in- 
cline towards this belief, also, because of 
tagal estimate of his age in 1842 as about 

ty. 

Columba Murphy’s arrival in the South 
Seas occurred some eight years before his 
meeting with Herman Melville. In December, 
1833, a small party of French Roman Catholic 


5 Ibid., pp. 166-170. 

6 The others are the Acting Consul of Great 
Britain, Charles B. Wilson, and the English 
physician in Papeete, Dr. Johnston. 

7 Daniel Wheeler ‘ Extracts from the Letters 
and Journals . . .’ (Philadelphia: Joseph 
Rakestraw, 1840), p. 71. 

8 *Omoo,’ p. 168. 

9 Wheeler, ‘ Extracts from the Letters and 
Journals,’ p. 71. 

10 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. 
xli (1835), pp. 8, 30, 33, 39-44; no. xlviii (1836), 


pp. 40, 44, 56, for example. are 

ll W. Pritchard, ‘ Polynesian Reminis- 
cences . . (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1866), p. 4. 


12 Instances of Columba Murphy’s proficiency 
in many trades will be noted in the course of 
this paper. 
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missionaries, members of the Society of Picpus 
(or Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary), embarked at Bordeaux for 
the islands of the South Pacific. These were 
Father Chrysostome Liausu, Apostolic Pre- 
fect of Southern Oceanica, Father Fran¢ois- 
d’Assisi Caret, and Father Honoré Laval.!4 
They were accompanied by a lay-brother, a 
catechist,!5 Brother Columba Murphy. Mgr. 
Etienne Rouchouze,!6 Bishop of Nilopolis, the 
newly-named Vicar Apostolic of Eastern 
Oceanica, postponed his departure from 
Europe until a later time. The group of three 
priests and one lay-brother reached Valpar- 
aiso, Chile, on May 13, 1834.17 On Easter 
Day (March 30), the sea had been so calm that 
Fathers Liausu, Caret, and Laval had been 
able to celebrate mass. Brother Columba com- 
municated. 18 

From Valparaiso, the missionaries planned 
to take the field. It was at first arranged that 
two of the party, Fathers Caret and Laval, 
should and at the Gambier Islands, while 
Father Liausu and Brother Columba, dis- 
guised as carpenters, should go on to Tahiti.!9 
Finally, however, it was decided that Father 
Liausu should remain at Valparaiso and that 
Murphy should proceed to Tahiti alone.2° It 

13 Although the Annales give the name of the 
Apostolic Prefect as “ Liansu,”’ I shall follow 
Father Reginald Yzendoorn, ‘ History of the 
Catholic Mission in the Hawaiian Islands’ 
(Honolulu: Honolulu Star-Bulligtin, Ltd., 1927), 
pp. 86 ff., in calling him “ Liausu.”’ 

144 Dr. Louis B. Wright and Miss Mary Isabel 
Fry are in error when, in their recent book, 
‘Puritans in the South Seas’ (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, nN. D.), p. 186, they 
ive Father Laval the names “ Louis James.” 

ingularly, these authors seem not to have 
consulted the official propagandist publications 
of Protestant or Roman Catholic missions in 
the South Pacific, that is to say, the annual 
Reports of the London Missionary Society and 
the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. In 
the latter, Father Laval’s name is given as 
Honoré (no. xli [1835], pp. 8ff.). 

15 Father Yzendoorn, op. cit., p. 86, describes 
Murphy as a choirbrother. 

16 The bishop’s name 
“Rouchouse.” See, for instance, Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi, no. xli (1835), p. 8. The 
form generally used is “ Rouchouze.” Father 
Yzendoorn gives his name as “ Jerome” 
(‘History of the Catholic Mission in the 
Hawaiian Islands,’ p. 86). He may have been 
called “ Etienne Jerome.” 


is spelled 


is interesting to note that the priests availed 
themselves of the offer by Captain Morue, a 
French seaman, of a native New Zealander as 
a companion. Although Fathers Liausu and 
Caret charged themselves with the instruction, 
spiritual, moral, and mental, of the native, 
yet he attached himself to Murphy ‘ & cause de 
la bonté et de la douceur de ce Frére.’”’21 Pos- 
sibly the lay-brother was not so ardent as his 
superiors in his desire to improve his protégé, 
and so won the heart of the savage. 

The missionaries left Valparaiso for the 
Gambier Islands, on July 16, 1834, on the 
American schooner Peruvian, commanded by 
Captain Swethin.“ her ultimate destination 
was supposed to be Tahiti. Brother Columba, 
it may be said, had demonstrated his business 
ability by obtaining passage for the three at 
460 francs each. The captain had at first 
asked 750 francs a passenger. It should be 
added that during their stay in Valparaiso, 
Murphy had been very active in gathering 
information concerning the islands of the 
Pacific.24 With them, the priests took only 
the most necessary personal and religious 
articles. Brother Columba had with him his 
chest of tools.25 

The Peruvian disembarked her three pas- 
sengers at the Gambier Islands on Aug. 7, 
1834,26 and then seems to have returned to 
South America, as she appears to have been at 
Valparaiso by Oct. 11, 1834. In a letter of 
that date, Father Liausu says that he had 
booked five or six places on the schooner for 
her next voyage to the islands, which would 
be made in six or seven months.2? He aimed, 
if Bishop Rouchouze arrived before the 
Peruvian sailed, to go to the Gambiers, 
whence, in company with Father Caret and 
Brother Columba, he would proceed to the 
Marquesas. He believed that the reported 
expulsion of the English Protestant mission- 
aries from that group by the natives left the 
field open for the French Roman Catholics.28 

The little party of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries established themselves without especial 
incident on the Gambier Islands, and busied 
themselves with their various duties. A letter 
from Brother Columba has been published in 


21 Ibid., p. 43. 

22 Thid., no. lvi (1838), pp. 204-206. 

2 Ibid., no. xli (1835), p. 44. 

% Ibid., p. 40 

% Ibid., p. 44. 

26 Yzendoorn, ‘History of the 
Mission in the Hawaiian Islands,’ p. 


Catholic 


27 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. 
1835), p. 53. 
bid., p. 54 


xli. 
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the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi in 
which he tells of the respect with which the 
natives had treated the party. The chief of 
the islands had even borne him on his own 
shoulders from the beach to his house. This, 
the editor notes, was because of the natives’ 
propensity for judging by exteriors. Since 
Brother Columba was of high stature and im- 
posing appearance and his companions of 
ordinary dimensions, the natives took the first- 
named for the highest in rank and paid him 
appropriate honours.2 

But Brother Columba distinguished himself 
in other ways. For example, he dug a well on 
the Island of Akena in the Gambiers, which, 
in spite of the scepticism of the natives, really 
produced sweet water. By this he won the 
name of man who produces water.’’5, 
Evidently Murphy made use of his tools, as is 
shown by the fact that he built one of the 
mission’s two boats,5! The natives, therefore, 
also gave him the name ‘‘ Tamuta,’’ which 
Father Caret interpreted as meaning ‘‘ Wood- 
worker.”’ His mechanical ability did not, 
however, serve him when he went to Man- 
gareva to buy provisions, for the king of that 
island managed to steal back a part of the 
purchases which Murphy had made.®2_ In the 
absence of the priests, Brother Columba 
attended to such spiritual duties as he could. 
He baptized a dying child, for example, while 
Fathers Caret and Laval were on a visit to 
the Island of Taravai.% 

Early in 1835, plans were maturing for 
Brother Columba’s visit to Tahiti. This is 
indicated by the fact that Father Laval was 
learning how to manage the boat, foreseeing 
that he and his companion would have to navi- 
gate it without Murphy’s help. During one 
of these lessons, Father Laval fell overboard, 
but was rescued. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising to learn 
that, on May 22, 1835, when the Peruvian 
arrived at Tahiti from Valparaiso, with a 
cargo of horses,®5 she had Brother Columba 


Ibid., pp. 49-50. The letter was written 
probably early in August, 1834. 

30 Ibid., no. xlviii (1836), pp. 19-20. 

31 Ibid., p. 40. It was built from the remains 
of a boat abandoned by an American s6ea- 
captain. 

32 Ibid., pp. 38-39. This is one of the two 
occasions on which Columba Murphy is re- 
corded as having been outwitted. 

33 Ibid., p. 56. 

34 Tbid., p. 44. 

35 Daniel Wheeler, ‘Extracts from the 


dred and eightieth meridian. 


Letters and Journals,’ pp. 66, 71. 


Murphy as a free passenger.56 Evidently 
Father Liausu’s plan of sending a party of 
priests to Tahiti had been changed. Pro. 
bably Bishop Rouchouze, who had now 
arrived, had failed to approve it. 


Immediately upon the Peruvian’s arrival at 
Tahiti, it seems that Murphy’s connection 
with the Roman Catholic mission was sus. 
pected, for he was refused permission to 
land.37 | He called upon Daniel Wheeler for 
his assistance, which the Quaker could not 
grant, since Murphy had not ‘the proper 
credentials,”’ which required of 
come to reside on shore.’’ Wheeler did not 
see his way clear to interceding for Brother 
Columba, since the latter had violated Tahitan 
laws. It is plain, also, that he, too, suspected 
the catechist of contemplating the instillation 
of Roman Catholicism into the minds of the 
natives, in spite of his assertion that he had 
come to Tahiti only to seek a passage thence 
to the Sandwich Islands.38 That these sus. 
picions of Wheeler and of the Protestants, 
native and English, of Tahiti, were well- 
founded is evident from what has been said 
of Father Liausu’s projects, 

Under date of June 25, 1835, Brother 
Columba wrote a letter from Tahiti to Father 
Desiré Maigret, of the mission at the Gambier 
Islands. In this communication, which has 
been published,39 he gives some particulars of 
his stay in Tahiti. A week after his 
arrival, which would be close to the date of 
his call upon Daniel Wheeler, a council of 
the chiefs of Tahiti decided that he must be 
deported. When he was almost ready to leave 
on a vessel bound for Valparaiso, a French 
brig on her way to the Sandwich Islands 
arrived, and he obtained a passage in her. 
Evidently Murphy finally managed to get 
leave to go ashore and await her departure, as 


36 Ibid., p. 71. See also Annales de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi, no. lvi (1838), pp. 204-206. 


37 Ibid. 


38 Wheeler, ‘ Extracts from the Letters and 
Journals,’ p. 71. 


38 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. 
lvi (1838), pp. 204-206. 


40 He gives the date of his arrival as May 
21, but it should be remembered that the time- 
system of the missionaries in Tahiti was one 
day in advance of that employed by the French 
or by those voyagers towards the east who 
changed their time on crossing the one hun- 
See Melville, 


*Omoo,’ p. 194. 
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he is said to have remained some two months 
on land.4! 

It would seem probable that in proceeding 
to the Sandwich Islands, Brother Columba 
was following the instructions of Bishop 
Rouchouze, who is said to have been advised 
to send the lay-brother there to observe and 
report upon the possibility of attempting to 
re-establish the Roman Catholic mission which 
had been expelled a few years before. As a 
British subject and a layman, Murphy, it was 
supposed, would be allowed to land and to 
remain ashore at Honolulu as long as he 
wished. 

Brother Columba arrived at Honolulu on 
Aug. 21, 1835, landed, and paid his respects 
to the British Consul, Richard Charlton, and 
to the American Consul, John C. Jones. He 
took up his quarters at the mission which 
was occupied by Brothers Melchior Bondu and 
Leonard Portal, two lay-brothers then in 
Honolulu, The former had written Bishop 
Rouchouze some time before, suggesting that 
the Hawaiian Government was showing signs 
of becoming more tolerant of Roman Catho- 
licism. It was this letter from Brother Mel- 
chior which had led ultimately to Brother 
Columba’s being dispatched to the islands to 
spy out the land, 

Rarphy remained three weeks at the mis- 
sion before his presence was discovered. He 
was then called before the ‘‘ Premier ’’ Kinau, 
and examined; but, supported by Consul 
Charlton, he stood his ground and fairly out- 
faced that official. The two then visited the 
young king, who had been ill, and were well 
received. Brother Columba even had some 
encouragement from him as to the founding 
of a college at Honolulu. 

Soon after this interview, Murphy, appar- 
ently filled with hope, left the Sandwich 
Islands for Monterey, in what was then 
Mexico, but is now the American state of 
California. The purpose of his voyage was 
to meet Fathers Alexis Augustin Bachelot 
and Patrick Short, who had been expelled 
from Honolulu on Dec. 24, 1831.42 He would 
sem to have thought conditions in the 


41 William Ellis, ‘The History of the London 

issionary Society . . (London: John 
Snow, 1840), i, 402-403. Ellis says that Murphy 
was disguised as a carpenter when he tried to 
land on Tahiti (ibid., i, 401-402; cf. Richard 
Lovett, ‘The History of the London Missionary 
Society, 1795-1895,’ (London: Henry Frowde, 
1899), i, 307. 

4@ Yzendoorn, ‘History of the Catholic 
Mission in the Hawaiian Islands,’ pp. 73-74, 
87-88. See ibid., for Father Bachelot’s Christian 
names. He also possessed the initial “ J.” 


Hawaiian group propitious for their return 
to the mission, as he had arranged with the 
captain of his ship to convey both the priests 
back to Honolulu. But neither Father Bache- 
lot nor Father Short was in Monterey on his 
arrival there. The former was at San Gabriel 
Mission and the latter was at an inland vil- 
lage ill. The captain would not wait until 
Brother Columba could communicate with the 
priests ; so his plan was not carried out. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have delivered a papal 
brief to Father Bachelot ‘‘ exhorting him to 
bear patiently the difficulties which he 
encountered and not to give up the hope of 
continuing the Hawaiian business.’’ His re- 
port seems to have convinced them that their 
presence might be tolerated if they made an 
athomnat to re-establish themselves at Hono- 
lulu. 

From Monterey, it appears that Brother 
Columba returned to the Gambier Islands.‘ 
In consequence, it is said, of a letter from 
Tahiti to Bishop Rouchouze, that ardent mis- 
sionary determined to make another effort to 
secure a foothold for his faith in the Society 
Islands.46 Accordingly, Fathers Caret and 
Laval, with a carpenter lay-brother, who can 
hardly have been another than Murphy, 
landed at an obscure spot on the eastern coast 
of Tahiti, on Nov. 21, 1836. They were soon 
arrested and, on Dec. 13, 1836, they were 
expelled from the island.*” 

We next hear of Brother Columba in Val- 


43 Ibid., pp. 87-88. This visit of Brother 
Columba to Honolulu is barely noticed by J. 
Schmidlin, ‘Catholic Mission History’ (Techny, 
Illinois: Mission Press, 1933), p. 665. W.S. W. 
Ruschenberger, in his ‘ Narrative of a Voyage 
round the World during the Years 1835, 36 and 
87’ (London: R. Bentley, 1838), ii, 351-352, 
mentions’ a “Mr. Murphy from the isle of 
France” as an early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary on the Island of Oahu. 

44 Yzendoorn, ‘History of the 
poe Mission in the 


45 He may have been one of the party which 
accompanied Bishop Rouchouze from Akena to 
Taravai, in the Gambiers, some time before 
Jan. 19, 1836 (Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, no. lvi [1838], p. iy 

46 William Ellis ‘The History of the London 
Missionary Society,’ i, 403. 

47 W. . Pritchard, ‘ Polynesian Reminis- 
cences, pp. 4, 7. See also ‘ French Aggressions 
in the Pacific,” in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, xxxiv, 176 (October, 1844), where there 
is a suggestion that Murphy accompanied 
Fathers Caret and Laval. In this same article, 
it is stated that when Brother Columba reached 
— in May, 1835, he was disguised as a car- 
penter. 
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raiso. He sailed from that port, on Aug. 

0, 1837, on the Europa, meth was bound 
for the Gambier Islands, Tahiti, and the 
Sandwich Islands. The vessel had been char- 
tered for the voyage by Mgr. Pompalier,* the 
newly-appointed Vicar Apostolic of Western 
Oceanica. It was to carry him and his party 
to the seat of his vicariate, which was fixed 
at Ascension Island in the Caroline group. 
On Sept. 13, the Europa arrived at Akena in 
the Gambiers, where Bishop Rouchouze re- 
sided.49 During the voyage, the Frenchmen 
studied English, in order to communicate 
more easily with the natives of various groups 
of islands. They were assisted by Brother 
Columba, who made their labours less difficult, 
as he was English by nationality !50 


Rosert S. ForsyTHE. 
(To be concluded). 


REPRESENTATION AND CONSENT. 


I" has seemed fashionable of late to decry 
the importance of Justinian’s famous dic- 
tum, ‘‘ What touches all shall be approved of 
all”’ in the history of the representative 
— in Parliament in the Middle Ages. 
ntly we find levied against the post- 
humous volume, ‘ Medieval Representation 
and Consent,’ of the lamented Miss M. V. 
Clarke, a criticism of this sort which is quite 
unjustifiable. It is the statement in The 
Times Literary Supplement (Jan. 2, 1937) 
that 
we are frankly puzzled by her repeated citation 
of Justinian’s Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus 
approbetur in support of Parliamentary 
institutions. What sort of “ approbation ” 
did that bureaucratic despot expect or provide 
for, save observance and obedience after 
enactment? 

In the first place, the provision in Jus- 
tinian’s Code on which this maxim is based 
(ut quod omnes similiter tangit, ab omnibus 
comprobetur, Code, 5, 59, 5) was not, as the 
above-quoted sentence implies, intended to 
apply to public law nor to have any reference 
whatever to political matters. It relates 
solely to private law and merely directs that 
when co-tutores have been appointed under a 


48 The name is spelled ‘“‘ Pompallier” in 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. lix. 
(1838), p. 410 but Father Yzendoorn, in his 
‘History of the Catholic Mission in_ the 
Hawaiian Islands,’ pp. 113ff., has it ‘‘ Pom- 
palier.” 

49 Yzendoorn, p. 113. 

50 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. 
lix. (1838), p. 410. 


will or otherwise, their joint action is neces. 
sary. It is, therefore, absurd to suggest that 
Justinian expected, in consequence of this 
rule, ‘‘ observance and obedience after enact. 
ment.”’ 

Secondly, it is important to observe that 
this maxim was widely known in the thir. 
teenth century (cf. P. Vinogradoff, ‘ Collected 
Papers,’ ii. 245; P. S. Leicht, Reale Acca 
demia nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti, xxix., 
232, yt but is cited in the beginning, as 
Miss Clarke points out (pp. 264, ff.), abrnod 
invariably in an ecclesiastical context. It 
was cited by Innocent III in a decretal - 
lating the discipline of the lower clergy (Col- 
latio, IV ; Decretales Gregorti IX, i, 23, 7): 
‘* According to the authority of imperial law, 
what touches all ought to be approved by all; 
therefore, since the (rural) dean exercises his 
functions prem (commune) he ought to be 
elected and dismissed by common assent (com- 
muniter).’’ The connection between the cita- 
tion of Justinian and the use of it in a new 
sense in the principle of ecclesiastical (in the 
beginning) representation is obvious from 
this sentence. ae the remark, quot- 
ing again from the Literary Supplement, 
‘‘the case is still stranger when support is 
found in Innocent III,”’ is nulli- 
fied. Boniface VIII later quotes the same 
law in the concluding title of the Sext, which 
was incorporated in the Corpus Juris 
Canonici in 1298, thus ensuring the maxim 
more general recognition and currency. That 
it was well known in England, however, is 
shown by the reference to it in the chronicle 
of Matthew Paris (v. 225) in the year 1251: 
“* quod enim omnes angit et tangit ab omni- 
bus habet trutinari.”’ 

More significant, however, from the point 
of view of the application of the representa- 
tive principle to lay society, is the citation 
by Edward I of the maxim in his writs for 
the Parliament of 1295, issued to his arch- 
bishops (Palgrave, ‘ Parliamentary Writs,’ i., 
30): ‘‘ Sicut lex iustissima provida circum- 
spectione sacrorum principum stabilita, hor- 
tatur et statuit ut quod omnes tangit ab omni- 
bus approbetur, sic et innuit evidenter ut 
communibus periculis per remedia provisa 
communiter obvietur.”” That Edward was 
not quoting a proverbial and banal phrase is 
proved by the second clause, so generally over- 
looked, that common dangers should be met 
by common effort. As Professor C. H. Mcll- 
wain says, it is ‘‘ entirely characteristic of 
the late thirteenth century, to find this private 
law provision thus used in a new and poli- 
tical sense.” And no less a scholar than Mr. 
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J. G. Edwards tells us that Edward I, in 
summoning representatives to do what shall 
be ordained by common counsel, carried the 
idea of the common will to its logical conclu- 
sion and solved the practical problem of con- 
sent. ‘‘ By this solution . . . the venerable 
maxim, quod omnes tangit ab omnibus appro- 


betur, is literally and legally fulfilled.” 
(‘Essays Presented to H. E. Salter,’ pp. 
151-152). 


To imply that there is no connection be- 
tween this maxim and the principles of repre- 
sentation and consent as worked out in Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century, as has been 
done of late, and as one of the older writers 
on English history did in a speech at the His- 
torical Conference in London last summer, is 
not to consider the facts of the case. It does 
not appear that the criticism should go 
Ticthenged. Little convincing evidence has 
as yet been adduced against such a connection. 
It is worth drawing attention also to a clos- 
ing remark in the same review that “‘ it is the 
last infirmity of historical minds to give pre- 
cision to primeval slime and form to what was 
void,” which curtly dismisses the investiga- 
tions of Miss Clarke, as well as of other more 
scholarly historians of the early parliaments. 
Mr, H. G. Richardson and Dr. é. O. Sayles, 
among others, have adequately demonstrated 
how a a thing ‘‘ parliament ’’ was in 
the thirteenth century; that it was not, as 
one writer has put it, vox et praeterea nihil. 


Gerorce L. Haskins. 
Harvard University. 


SHAKESPERE OF OLDITCH IN 
BALSALL. 


[XHAUSTIVE enquiry points to the 

_ Shakesperes of Warwickshire having 
originated either in Coventry or in Olditch 
(Oldwich) in Balsall, about 10 miles to the 
south-west. The first of the family to gain 
permanent mention is Thomas Shakespere of 
Coventry, mercer, who having, with his sword, 
slain a goldsmith fled the city in 1358. In 
1385 one William Shakespere served as a juror 
om a coroner’s inquest held at Balsall. Of 
interest to the genealogy is a flourishing 
family bearing the surname Oldedich, to be 
traced from 1280. The Rev. H. Norris, in 
some valuable notes from manorial rolls, com- 
municated to ‘ N. & Q.’ 8 S. viii, 501, cited 
an Adam Shakespere, described as ‘‘ filius et 
heres Ade de Oldediche,”” who obtained lands 
within the manor of Baddesley Clinton in 


son and heir John, under age in 1414, and 
who continued to hold his lands at least down 
to 1441. His successors were probably Ralph 
and Richard Shakespere who held Great 
Chedwyns in Baddesley in 1466. Ralph was 
living 1493 and died before 1496, being suc- 
ceeded by Elizabeth and Iseult. Of Richard’s 
posterity nothing is known, but it can now be 
said that the name did not die out in Olditch. 

Hitherto unnoticed by Shakespeareans 
among the records of the Augmentation Office 
is an excellent rental and survey of the Com- 
mandery of Balsall, made about the year 1532, 
from which the following notes have been 
translated. 


Balsall. Thomas Shakespere, son and heir 
apparent of Alice Shakespere, wife of Thomas 
deceased, holds by copy of the court made to 
the said Thomas, given on Wednesday next 
before the feast of SS. Simon and Judas, 14 Hen, 
VII [24 Oct. 1498] one croft of land with the 
appurtenances at Dopkyn’s grove. To hold to 
him and his [heirs]. And paying therefor 
yearly, etc. 

The same Thomas holds as heir of William 
Shakspere, a tenement with the appurtenances 
in Oldyche by copy made to the said William 
given on Monday next after the feast of St. 
Andrew the Apostle, Ricardi secundi [Doubt- 
less 2 Ric. III, ie. 5 Dec. 1484]. To hold to 
the said Thomas and his, ete. And paying 
therefor yearly, etc. 

The same Thomas holds by copy made to 
Thomas Shakespere, his father, given on 24 
May, 21 Hen. I [1506] two small crofts with 
the appurtenances in Oldyche, hard by the 
highway. To hold to him and his, etc. And 
paying therefor yearly, etc. In margin. 

ents payable at the Annunciation 2s. 84d.; 
At Michaelmas, 3s. 34d. Total 6s £.4 

Balsall. Thomas Shakespere holds by copy 
made to a certain Thomas Shakespere given on 
Saturday next after the feast of Easter, 2 Ric. 
III [9 Apr. 1485], a pasture with the appur- 
tenances in Brodemedowe. To hold to him and 
his, ete. And paying therefor yearly, etc. In 
margin. Nil because it is charged before ~— 


William may have been a brother of the 
elder Thomas. The above-named Alice occurs 
twice in the well-known register of St. Anne 
of Knowle, 1486 and 1511. 

It is remarkable that this useful rental of 
the Commandery (E315, 361) has not been 
used before, notwithstanding that, according 
to J. W. Ryland, ‘‘ Shakespeareans sought 


far and wide ’’ for the identity of ‘““ Woldiche 
of the Knowle Guild.” 

By the fifteenth century the Shakesperes 
had settled in both Wroxall and Rowington, 
which parishes adjoin Baddesley Clinton, 


1389. Adam the second was succeeded by his 


immediately to the south of Olditch; and in 
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the first quarter of the sixteenth century they 
can be traced in Berkeswell and Barston to the 
immediate north of Balsall; in Packwood and 
Alcester in the west; and in Haseley, Hatton 
and Beaudesert to the south. 

It is possible that the Shakesperes of War- 
wick descended from these Shakesperes of 
Olditch, in fact Thomas Shakespere, who 
appears in the Survey of the Commandery of 
Balsall about 1532, may be (if not the same) 
a near kinsman of Thomas Shakespere, the 
shoemaker of Warwick, who by his will dated 
1577 bequeathed to his wife lands in the lord- 
ship of Balsall. 

The name continued in Balsall. Mrs. 
Stopes cited an entry relating to John 
Shackespere of Balsall, found hanged, 1579, 
but with such weird errors of transcription 
that it could not be translated. The correct 
reading is ‘‘Joh’es Shackespere nuper de 
Balsall in com. Warr. [and others named] 
ind’cati sunt de eo qd ip’i seip’os felonice 
int’fecer’ et murderauer’’’ (K.B.29, 215, 
m.3). The Hearth Tax list for Lady Day 1666 
shows a Thomas Shakespere as householder in 
Fenny End in Balsall Liberty. 

While no precise pedigree for William 
Shakespere of Stratford-upon-Avon has ever 
yet been determined, so circumscribed are the 
early Shakesperes of Warwickshire, that the 
only attractive conjecture of source compre- 
hends Olditch or Coventry, perhaps both. 


C. L’ Estrance Ewen. 


-l, AT THE MALAKAND.—The M.I. on 
four officers’ graves in the cemetery at the 
Malakand Pass (N.W. frontier of India) 
have been printed by Sir Miles Irving. I 
visited the cemetery 7 Mar., 1937, and tran- 
scribed the following additional M.I.: 

1. [Hony. Lieut.] Lronarp Ricnarp 
Man ey, Bengal Commissariat Dept., born 
7 April, 1855, killed in action 25 July, 1897, 
whilst bravely discharging his duty. [The 
circumstances of Lieut. Manley’s death are 
narrated in the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Church- 
ill’s ‘ Story of the Malakand Field Force.’ ] 

2. Captain GrorGE Patrick CAMPBELL, 
25th Punjab Infy., son of Colonel J. M. 
CampBetL, R.A., died 20 July, 1900, aged 34. 

3. Lieut. H. T. Reep, 25th Punjab Infy., 


son of H. M. Reep, re., died 29 July, 
1900. 
4. Lieut. Truman STAINFORTH, 


10th Bengal Lancers, died of enteric, 5 Aug., 
1901, aged 25. 

5. Georce Berketey Burt, Ind. Medical 
Service, son of George Butt, I1.C.S. (who died 


at Allahabad, 26 Jan., 1879), died 28 Aug, 
1902, aged 24. 

6. CLaupDE WHATELEY JOHNSON, Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Dept., born at Bol. 
ton, England, 25 Mar., 1870, died of malaria, 
16 Nov., 1916. 

7. Capt. Joun Jervis HeEwerson, 8th 
Gurkha Rifles, born 22 Sept., 1897, died 2 
April, 1921. 

The cemetery also contains a number of 
graves of soldiers killed or died on the Fron- 
tier between 1895 and 1932, many having been 
of The Buffs, 

A mile and a half away, below the Main 
Fort, are three graves: Riflemen W. Carter, 
A. E. and F. Waker, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, all killed on 3 April, 1895. These 
the oldest graves at the Mala- 
and, 


H. Buttock. 


A VICTORY FOR GRAMMAR. —It is com. 

monly said that Al Smith’s use of short 
a in the word radio contributed toward his de. 
feat in the presidential election of 1928. But 
infinitely worse are some of the sentences 
coined by Mr. John Hamilton, of Kansas, 
manager for Mr. Alfred Landon, Republican 
nominee in the last election. I cite one 
example of Hamiltonian American speech: 
‘* There are with but the exception of a few 
precincts no official figures yet available.” 
Has British politics anything to offer of the 
likes of this? 

E. E. E. 


HANGING LONDON.—The _ following 
extract from the St, James’s Chronicle 
and General Evening Post, dated ‘‘ from 
Thursday, Jan. 18, to Saturday, Jan. 20, 
1827,’’ is of interest : 


Workmen have begun to lower the hill at the 
top of Piccadilly, on the summit of which 
formerly stood the turnpike gate (removed to 
Knightsbridge, so that it might not impede the 
improvements in the entrances to and from 
St. James’s and Hyde Parks). The severity or 
rather the abruptness and unpleasantry [sic] 
of this hill from Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, 
to St. George’s Hospital, will be well remem- 
bered by travellers in such direction. Between 
these places, the workmen have commenced 
their labours on half the road, leaving its other 
division for the thoroughfare of the coaches, 
waggons, etc. In Piccadilly the road is being 
lowered as much as three and four feet in some 
places, and the earth removed from thence is 
conveyed to the hollow from St. George’s Hos- 
pital to Knightsbridge Foot Guard Barracks, 


where the road is being raised about as much 
as it is lowering in Piccadilly. 


H, E. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MAY-DAY RITE.—Fifty years since I was 
familiar with a celebration on May 1 in 
a secluded Oxfordshire village on the borders 
of Warwickshire. A rounded bower of spring 
flowers, in the centre of which re a doll, 
was hung on a pole and exhibited outside the 
rectory window by a band of parishioners. 
But I do not associate any particular words, 
song or dance with the occasion. Is this rite 
a variant of the Jack-in-the-Green, and was 
it or anything like it known in other places 
within living memory ? 
SENEX. 


POON AND BUCKET.—The Records of the 
Common Council of Londonderry (extant 
from the late seventeenth century) say of those 
who were admitted to the freedom of the city 
that they had to pay ‘‘spoon and bucket and 
customary fees.’’ I should like to know if 
this expression was in use elsewhere, and what 


was its origin. 
W.S. F. 


“WEEK ”: A GUNNER’S WORD. — In 

‘A Light to the art of Gunnery,’ by 
Captain Thomas Binning, Mariner, published 
in 1676, mention is made on p. 41 of the 
“Meeks, or Trunions,’’ of an iron cannon. 
The word ‘‘ meek ’’ in this sense is not given 
in ‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ nor, as 
far as is known, in any other English diction- 
ary. Are other examples of its use, as mean- 
ing the trunnion of a cannon, known ? 


Nevx. 


THE VALE OF RINGDALE. — In ‘ Poly- 

_ Olbion,’ Song xxi., Drayton describes 
Ringdale : 

The Vale of Ringdale, of the vulgar falsly 
talled Ringtaile. . . This Vale standeth part 
in Hartfordshire, part in Cambridgeshire. 

In the poem the Vale is made to give the fol- 

lowing account of herself : 

What though betwixt two Sheeres, I be by 
Fortune throwne, 

That neither of them both can challenge me 
her owne, 

Yet am I not the lesse, nor lesse my Fame shall 


Your Figures are but base, when they are set 
y me; 
For Nature in your shapes, notoriously did 


erre, 
But skillful was in me, cast pure Orbiculer. 
or can I be compar’d so like to anything, 


By him that would expresse my shape, as to a 
Ring: 

For Nature bent to sport, and various in her 
trade, 

Of all the British Vales, of me a circle made: 

For in my very midst, there is a swelling 
ground, 

About which Ceres Nymphs dance many a 
wanton round. 

The frisking Fairy there, as on the light ayre 


rne, 
Oft runne at Barley-breake upon the eares of 
orne ; 

And catching drops of dew in their lascivious 
chases, 

Doe cast the liquid pearle in one anothers 
faces. 

What they in largenesse have, that beare 


themselves so ‘hie, 

In my most perfect forme, and delicacie, I, 

For greatnesse of my graine, and finenesse of 
my grasse ; 

This [le scarce hath a Vale, that Ringdale doth 
surpasse. 

Ringdale must be near Ashwell or Royston : 
what is its modern name, and where does it 
lie? It is not mentioned in Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ or on Saxton’s maps, Drayton’s chief 
sources. Can he have found it in any other 
book? The lines rather suggest that he knew 
the spot from having been there. ‘i 


(HE GOGMAGOG HILLS : CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE DIALECT c, 1620?—In ‘ Poly- 
Olbion,’ Song xxi., printed 1622, Drayton 
makes Gogmagog woo the river Granta : 

. Sweeting mine, if thou mine owne wilt 


C’have many a pretty gaud, I keepe in store 
for thee. 
A 9 of broad-fac’d Owles, and goodly Urchins 


00 ; 

Nay Nymph take heed of me, when I begin to 
wo0oe : 

And better yet then this, a Bulchin twa yeares 


old, 

A curld-pate Calfe it is, and oft could have 
beene sold: 

And yet beside all this, c’have goodly Beare- 
whelps twa, 

Full daintie for my Joy, when shee’s dispos’d 


to play, 

And twentie Sowes of Lead, to make our 
wedding Ring; 

Bezides, at Sturbridge Fayre, chill buy thee 
many a thing: 

Chill zmouch thee every morne, before the 
Sunne can rise, 

And looke my manly face, in thy sweet glaring 
eyes. 


Were ‘‘ch ”’ for “I,”’ for s, and twa 
(rhyming with ‘play ’’) characteristic of 


Cambridgeshire dialect in Drayton’s day? 
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What is the association of the Gogmagog hills 
with lead? In Holland’s translation of Cam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia’ (1610) there is mention of 
“twenty sowes of lead long in forme, but 
foure square,’’ being found at Runcorn, 
Cheshire. They were inscribed with the re- 
cord of a Roman victory. - 


KIPPING ON GOOD FRIDAY. — What 
was the origin of this old custom, which 
appears to have been prevalent in this coun- 
try at one time, and to be still practised in 
certain places? The Daily Sketch of 27 Mar., 
1937, mentions that at Cambridge children 
always go skipping on Parker’s Piece on Good 
Friday, and a _ photo accompanies the 
account. Asa child, in the eighties and nine- 
ties of last century, at Teignmouth, Devon, I 
well remember the skipping which used to take 
place annually on that day on the Den, which 
our nursery window used to overlook. A 
number of groups used to be formed on the 
extensive grass-plot, each consisting of about 
ten or twenty men and girls, and skipping 
would go on with great energy for most of 
the day. In each group a long rope was 
used, and swung hard and fast by two men, 
while two or more of the others skipped 
together. I do not remember this form of 
skipping a place on any other day of 
the year, nor children taking part. In this 
latter respect, Teignmouth seems to have dif- 
fered from Cambridge. 1 know of several 
other towns in Devon where similar skipping 
matches used to take place regularly on Good 


Fridays. 
H. E. 
Major. 


AST INDIA COMPANY: LIST OF 
OFFICERS WANTED.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader can tell me if 
any book about the East India Company con- 
tains a list of its officers. 
Atex. STUART. 


OBINSON, BANKER, OF ARUNDEL.— 
Who was this Mr. Robinson, whose mar- 
riage to Miss Allen, daughter of Admiral 
Allen, appeared in the Universal Magazine 
for November, 1788? He is named in 6S. v. 
485. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


HRENOLOGY: DISTINGUISHED BE- 
LIEVERS. — Alfred Russell Wallace, 


eminent man of science as he was, believed in 
phrenology. What other men of equal emi- 


nence, in any intellectual walk of life, have 
professed belief in it? 


C. H. 


LAUGHTON : PLACE-NAME AND PRR. 

SONAL NAME, — There are villages of 
this name in Yorkshire, in Lincolnshire, and 
in Sussex. It is an old family name in York. 
shire, dating back to the fourteenth century, 
It is also an old name in the Orkney Islands, 
where it is found in rentals of the fifteenth 
century. Have these two families a common 
origin, and how did the Sussex village get its 
name ? 

J. M. L. 


{In the ‘ Place-Names of Sussex’ published 
by the English Place-Name Society, at p. 402, 
s.v. ‘Laughton,’ the reader is referred to 
“Jeactun ” in Vol. i. Part ii of the Introduce. 
tion to the Survey of English Place-names. 
This gives an alphabetical list of the Chief 
Elements used in English Place-names in which 
“leactun ” is explained as “ OE, ‘ Kitchen- 
garden,’ ”’ with occurrences in Leighton (Beds 
Hunts and Lancs) and Laughton (Suss: and 
Yorks.).] 


(jOBEL, ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS.—On 

the dour 7 Nov. of 1793 (fearful year of 
the complete ascendancy in Paris of the usual 
exterminative combination, highbrows and 
canaille), ‘‘ Mgr. Gobel, wlbhitane of Paris, 
and hundreds of the clergy, appeared at the 
bar of the Convention . . . renounced their 
ministry, and abandoned the Christian reli- 
gion.’’ (Brewer). Two or three days later the 
Convention decreed the worship of the goddess 
of Reason, and on the 20th the new worship 
was inaugurated in Notre Dame. Were Gobel 
and his fellow time-servers Constitutional 
clergy? Was Gobel himself moved only by 
abject fear? For it would seem that, after 
his formal recantation, he was in no mood 
to revel with the anti-God mob which 
obscenely defiled Notre Dame. A reputable 
historian, whose name I omitted to note, says 
that, in the cathedral, ‘‘ forced by terror, 
Bishop [sic] Gobel was present; tears of 
shame rolled down his cheeks.’’ Finally, 
what became of the wretched man? 


FReEpDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


USSEX HOTEL, BOUVERIE STREET.— 
A place of resort for life’s failures, on 

the site of the News Chronicle offices, fre- 
quented by broken journalists and barristers 
striving to maintain outward respectability 
at least. Sixpence a night, in advance, was 


paid, a key and a fragment of candle on 
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fragment of pottery being supplied. Further 
information is desired, 
J. ARDAGH. 


THREE QUERIES ON ALMA-TADEMA. 
—1. Can any reader tell me anything 
about Hendrik Leys, whose pupil Alma- 
Tadema was at Antwerp in the eighteen- 
sixties ? 

2. It is said in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that in 1874 
Alma-Tadema painted twenty-one pictures. 
Has any painter surpassed him in this? 

3. It is usual to extol Alma-Tadema’s 
accuracy as an archaeologist. Has this any- 
where been impugned ? 

J. E. H. R. 


CIENTIFIC METHOD.—We have often 
been told that the proper way of investi- 
gation is by comparison and contrast and 
that one must not guess. But it seems that a 
writer in the earlier part of last century has 
gone one better and said that when we cannot 
trace the process by which an event has been 
produced, it is often of importance to be able 
to show how it may have been produced. 
Does this not still hold good? As a matter 
of fact, we are told to-day that ‘‘ every 
approximation gives better results than it 
might do’’! (Nature, Feb. 27, p. 349). 


H. W. U. 


E PORTENSIAN SOCIETY.—I have a 

Bible printed in 1822 for the Portensian 
Society by Geo. Eyre and Andrew Strahan. 
What is this Society ? 


F, CornweELt. 
Poole. 


URIAL-PLACES WANTED.—Can anyone 
~ say where any of the following were 
interred? The information is not obtainable 
from the ‘D.N.B.’ or any other usual places. 
Carey (ob. 1743), author of Sally 
in Our Alley.’ 

2. Thomas Dekker (1570( ?)-1641( ?), author 
of ‘The Pleasant Comedie of Fortunatus,’ 
etc., etc. 

3. William Henry Pyne (‘‘ Ephraim Hard- 


castle’) (1769-1843), author of ‘ Wine and 
Walnuts,’ 

4.Thomas Amory (‘‘ John Bunde’’) 
(1691( ?)-1788). 


5. The Rev. James Bramston (1694-1744), 
author of ‘Man of Taste,’ etc. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
PEARTH-TAXES AND  WINDOW- 


TAXES OUTSIDE ENGLAND.—How 
far was this method of raising money for the 


Government adopted outside of England? 
Both these taxes were imposed in England in 
the later seventeenth century ; are any other 
examples of earlier date? 

Were these taxes levied in the Colonies, and, 
in America after the Revolution, were they 
ever imposed? I should welcome any notes 
on pamphlets or newspaper-articles or other 
statements of the arguments against them. 

What other taxes on necessary portions of 
a dwelling-house have been imposed in any 
European country ? 

O. N. H. 


IVINGSTONE’S EPITAPH: SOURCE 
WANTED.—The tomb of D. Livingstone 
in Westminster Abbey bears this inscription :— 
“Tantus amor veri, nihil est quod noscere 
malim 
Quam fluvii secula tanta 
latentes.” 
Can any reader oi ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the source 
of these lines? 


causas per 


C. Srracuy. 


“se ASHMOLE: SOURCE OF QUOTA- 

TION WANTED.—The Preface to ‘ Crecy 
and Calais’ by Major-General the Hon. George 
Wrottesley, published in 1898, commences thus: 

When Elias Ashmole obtained Letters Patent 
from the Crown, to enable him to search the 
Public Records for his ‘ History of the Order 
of the Garter,’ published in 1672, he was 
astonished at the extent and variety unfolded 

fore him, and his feelings found vent in the 
following quaint language :— 

“And in this undertaking, the Reader may see 
what Furniture (though it lie disperst), our 
Publick Records will afford for History; and 
how plentifully our own may be supplied and 
improved, if pains were taken therein; for 
what is hitherto made publick, hath been col- 
lected, chiefly out of old Annals, and they filled 
with few things but such as were very obvious, 
nay the Annalists themselves (for the most 
part residing in Monasteries), too often byass’d 
with Interest and Affection, to Times and Per- 
sons; But, on the contrary, in our Public 
Records lye matter of Fact, in Full Truth, and 
therewith the Chronological part, carried on, 
even to days of the month. So that an indus- 
trious Searcher may thence collect considerable 
matter for new History, rectifie many mistakes 
in our old, and in both gratifie the world with 
unshadowed verity.” 

From which of Ashmole’s Works is this 
taken? 

Nevx. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Sainte-Beuve in ‘ Port-Royal’ (ed. 1859 vol. 
iv. p. 511) says that Du Guet quotes from “ un 
ancien Pére” and attributes to Jesus Christ 
the saying: Pati non rultis mori non vultis: 
uid faciam vobis? Who is the ancient Father 
in question? 
C. E. H. 
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Replies. 


THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE: EARLY 
XIX CENTURY. 
(elxxii, 138, 178). 

(THERE are two books that touch incidentally 

but with considerable detail on the English 
army of occupation in France after Water- 
loo. An army surgeon, who has published 
anonymously two volumes entitled ‘ The Eng- 
lish Army in France,’ visited Paris after the 
battle and saw something of what was going 
on. Leaving Paris, he accompanied the 
troops to Normandy, and eventually settled 
down near to Boulogne, which he visited fre- 
quently either to see acquaintances or to dine 
at a famous restaurant. Boulogne at that 
time was crowded with English people, most of 
them bent on economy ; indeed, it was almost 
an English town. In the pages of the book 
there pass before us in procession many 
figures—a baron, a mayor, a juge de la paix, 
a wine merchant and freemasons from 
Boulogne ; there are also anecdotes illustrative 
of French ideas on marriage and on sport. 
Not so far away was the Duke of Wellington 
at Cambrai and Sir Harry Smith, in whose 
“autobiography ’’ there may be found some 
description of the gay social life that he had 
led both here and at Paris, with, of course, 
some mention of the army. It seems that 
there was a great difference between the soci- 
ety of Boulogne during the two years or so 
that the army of occupation was quartered 
in the neighbourhood and the English people 
who lived there after the troops had been 
withdrawn. ‘The English Army in France ’ 
deals only with the former period. 

Much superior from a literary point of view 
is a book called ‘ Memorandums of a Resi- 
dence in France in the Winter of 1815,’ by a 
man, possibly an officer, who veils his name. 
There is about him a touch of virtuous eccen- 
tricity, which gives him a certain attractive- 
ness. He is very shocked, for instance, at the 
free use made by French sculptors of the 
human form divine. And again, though as 
absolutely Protestant as an Englishman who 
lived before the Tractarian movement might 
be supposed to be, yet, being present at the 
celebration of Mass at the church of St. Roch, 
he was so moved and ravished with the beauty 
of the scene that he mingled with the crowd 
at the altar-rails and received the com- 
munion. He saw Prussians in the Place 
Louis Quinze, the red coats of English troops 
in the Champs Elysées, and 95,000 men, 


mostly English, in the Bois de Boulogne. Hey 
dined at a mess, where everyone was of 
opinion that if the Prussians had been ay 
hour later Napoleon would have swept the 
English into the sea. He found ish 
artillery at St. Cloud, and visited Malmaison, 
which had been assigned to Lord Combermere, 
the commander of the cavalry. In the letter 
of that nobleman, who also resided near t 
Boulogne, there are a few allusions to Mal- 
maison and the instructions he received from 
Wellington while he was living there. 


Percy ARMSTRONG. 
HE GARSTANG INSCRIPTION (clxxii, 


175, 213, s.v. ‘ Speaking in Church in 
Service-Time’), — The Garstang inscription 


‘consists of an invocation and two hexameter 


verses, with a date reference between. The 
verses are as follows: 


Demon scribit ibi cuncta locuta sibi. 

In templo gentes caveant simul esse loquentes, 

The invocation is ‘‘ Sancta Maria ora p 
nobis,” and the date reference ‘‘ A° Du 


M°D°xxIx hoc opus fiebat.’’ The ‘‘ agitat ” of 
the ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ is an error, discovered 
too late for correction. The correct date is 
1529. 

F. HG 


EON RICHETON (clxxii. 190, 250). — A 
brief obituary of Leon Richeton appeared 
in The Times, Sept. 4, 1934. I used to meet 
him occasionally over a number of years, some- 
times at Christie’s and sometimes at the Paris 
Salon, an extremely pleasant dapper little 
man with a smiling Pe and a fresh com- 
plexion. He always gave one the impression 
of being a Frenchman, but he was born in 
Birmingham of Scottish parentage—the sur- 
name is not Scottish and is not familiar as 
French. Richeton studied at the Beaux Arts 
in Paris and was there during the siege of 
1870. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from 1875 to 1878, etchings chiefly, but not 
exclusively. He was a member of the Society 
of Painters and Etchers. He etched twenty 
plates for A. Egmont Hake’s ‘ Paris Origi 
nals,’ 1878, an interesting book on a byegone 
Paris; I have never considered Richeton’s 
etchings of French men and women in this 
book as true to type. For many years Riche 
ton was highly considered as an art expert, 
and at the time of his death he had a house 
full of interesting things, but what became 
of his collection I do not know. Mr. H 


Bromhead, of 19, Cork Street, W.1, knew him 
very well for many years, and might be able 
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tosupply Dr. J. W. WALKER with any further 
particulars he may require. 


W. Roserts. 


JouN SHAW, 2nn LIFE GUARDS (clxxii. 
226).—Shaw’s skull was for years an exhi- 
bit at the Royal United Service Institution 
museum, Whitehall. When the late Major- 
General Sterling, of the Coldstream Guards, 
joined the committee, he suggested that it 
was wholly wrong that the skull should be ‘‘ on 


show’’ and that it should de- 
cently buried with the body, wherever 
that might be. The committee’s dis- 


econcerting reply was that they had no funds 
to institute a search among military and other 
records, and General Sterling therefore under- 
took the labour himself. Eventually he 
located Shaw’s grave—somewhere, I fancy, in 
Surrey—and the skull, after the severing of 
much red tape, was duly interred with the 
man’s body. The museum’s loss was a gain 


to decency, 
G. B. J. ATHOE. 


()¥NERSHIP OF LAND (clxxii. 190, 231). 

—To ascertain the successive owners of 
lands or houses, the title-deeds are the very 
best source, but are often imaccessible. They 
should be in the possession of the present 
owners or their solicitors, but often are held 
by mortgagees or their solicitors, when it is 
very difficult to see them. In the case of 
small properties or single houses, the deeds 
will probably not go back more than thirty 
or forty years. There may be somewhere old 
rate-books which give the names of occupiers, 
not necessarily the owners. The Hearth Tax 
Rolls (in the Public Record Office), some of 
which have been printed by local societies, 
give lists of occupiers, circa 1662-3 and later, 
of houses and the number of the hearths, but 
not the names of the houses. In the absence 
of title-deeds ownership in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries will usually be diffi- 
cult to establish. An experienced searcher 
might adopt several methods which would 
differ according to the locality of the property 
and the nature and extent of the knowledge 
with which the inquiry started. The Victoria 
or other County Histories generally give the 
names of the owners of manors and large 
estates, and show how these were acquired or 
devolved. 


R. 8. B. 
({BORGE BLACKMAN (clxxii. 226).—If 


™ this man was the baronet, then, accord- 
mg to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 1834, he was the 


‘of the 4th baronet. 


only son of John Lucie Blackman (d. 1797) of 
London (great-great-grandson of Jeremy B. 
and his second wife Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Lucie and sister and heiress of Jacob Lucie of 
London) by Mary, dau. of Henry Harnage of 
London. Geo, Blackman was cr. baronet 28 
July 1821 and changed his name to Harnage 
13 Oct. 1821. Two of his sons are in the 
* Harrow Register.’ R. 8. B. 


POWNELEY MSS. (clxxii. 227). —In the 
‘Calendar of De Hoghton Documents,’ 
edited by J. H. Lumby, 1936 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. 
and Chesh., vol. lxxxviii.), there is an account 
of these MSS. in App. iv. See also Vict. 
*‘ Hist. Co, Lanes.’, i., xxi. and iii., xv. The 
whereabouts of those which are known to sur- 
vive are noted. These are in the British 
Museum, the Chetham Library and the Man- 
chester Public Library. R.8.B. 


EAL OF THE PRIORY OF UPHOL- 

LAND (clxxii. 225).—This is known, and 

is described, seemingly from the example men- 
tioned, in ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ ii., 112. » 
R. 8. B. 


MAXWELL (clxxii. 226).—Sir John Max- 
well, 2nd baronet, of Nether Pollok, was 
married three times: first to Lady Anne Car- 
michael, by whom he had one son, John, who 
succeeded him as 3rd baronet in 1759, and a 
daughter, Beatrix, who died unmarried in 
1795. Second, to Barbara, daughter of 
Walter Steuart, of Steuart Hall, fe whom 
he had three sons and one daughter, Jean. 
Third, to Margaret, daughter of John Cald- 
well of Caldwell, by whom he had no issue. 
The name Hamilton Maxwell does not occur 
in the pedigree of Maxwell of Pollok; but 
there were two of that name in that of Max- 
well of Monreith. The first was a son of the 
3rd baronet of Monreith, dying, unmarried, 
in India in 1800; the second was third son 
He died in 1850, hav- 
ing married Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Grierson of , by whom he had three sons 
and four daughters. 


HERBERT MAxWELL. 
Monreith. 


PevEcots IN CHURCHYARDS (elxxii. 
191).—There is another instance at Gar- 
way in Herefordshire, built by the Knights 
Hospitallers, who owned the church in the 
early fourteenth century : it is circular, roofed 
with stone and vaulted within, containing 
nesting holes for six hundred birds. 


Ernest A. Kent. 
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In a cemetery in the island of Stroma, 
Caithness, there is a two-storied building, now 
roofless, which was erected as the burial-place 
of the Kennedy family, about a.p. 1672. For 
many years bodies remained above-ground here 
in a mummified condition, and could be seen 
by visitors. The upper story was used as a 
dovecot. Is there any special reason why a 
mausoleum and dovecot should be combined 
in this way? 


URVIVING FOLK-LORE: UMBRELLA 
(clv. 459). — H. F. notes the belief 
that dropping an umbrella means bad luck. 
Raising one in a house is regarded as an omen 
of death in certain parts of Nebraska. 


E. E. Ericson. 


STUARTS (STEWARTS) RESIDENT IN 
EDINBURGH CASTLE OR HOLYROOD 
PALACE (clxxii. 191).—James Steuart 
(sometimes spelled Stewart), Keeper of the 
King’s Wardrobe at Holyroodhouse, was born 
1707, son of John Steuart, Writer, in Edin- 
burgh, and Marie Row, of a notable Presby- 
terian family. He early went into the Scots 
Brigade in the Low Countries, then was put 
into the King’s Wardrobe at Holyrood and 
rose to be “‘ Keeper.’’ He died 13 July, 1750, 
having married Barbara, daughter and co- 
heiress of Captain William Borthwick of Fal- 
lahill, by Barbara Borthwick of Johnston- 
burn, of the family of Lord Borthwick; she 
died in 1791 in the New Town of Edinburgh, 
which she found ‘‘ cold ’’ compared to the old 
town. The Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe 
must have had a ‘“‘ lodging ’’ at Holyrood- 
house, as his daughter, Mary, died there 22 
Aug., 1749. A. Francis STevart. 
2, Lynidock Place, Edinburgh. 


James Steuart, Esq., was the eldest son of 
John Steuart, Writer, in Edinburgh, by his 
wife, Marie Row, whom he married in 1706. 
James was born in 1707. He was made Under 
Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe in Scotland, 
at a salary of £40 yearly. His father’s cou- 
sin, William Steuart, Advocate, was King’s 
Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer. 

James Steuart married, about 1744, Bar- 
bara, dau. of William Borthwick of Fallahill, 
by his wife, Barbara, dau. of William Borth- 
wick, de jure, 10th Lord Borthwick, and had 
a son :— 

William Steuart, Advocate, born 1748. He 
married Jane Cornfute, and had issue. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT. ). 
“ Woodlea,”’ Dumfries. 


RIGIN OF THE NAME NAPOLEON 
(clxxii. 227).—Saint Napoleon, who 
festival is kept on Aug. 15, (and therefor 
usually disappears where the Assumption js 
kept), was a fourth-century saint, torture 
and martyred at Alexandria under Dio. 
cletian: he expired after the torture whik 
being carried back to his dungeon. I belie 
that Buonaparte took some steps to promote 
his cult, but cannot now find the reference 
for this latter fact. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


(HE STUART APPROACH TO PARLIA- 

MENT (clxxii. 227).—I was glad to read 
these kind words about James I, and would 
much like to be allowed to add that his dying 
words—after making his confession and his 
communion—were ‘‘ Vent, Domine Jesu.”” He 
was a much finer character than our English 
school-books allow. 

As for the ‘ definite social quality ’’ of the 
word ‘‘ gentleman,’’ it is as old as Chaucer: 
“He sholde not be called a gentilman that 

. ne dooth his diligence and bisynesse to 
kepen his good name ”’ (Chaucer, B.2830-36). 


Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


WATER THROWING (clxxii. 226). 

—Blacksmiths constantly throw cold water 
on the fine coal on the hearth, to bind the 
coal together, so that the bellows’ blast can 
heat the mass into one coal and thus enable 
them to raise the heat to such a degree that 
the iron to be wrought can get an even tem- 
perature all through it. If this is not done, 
the blast will blow the fine coal, which is 
used on the hearth, in all directions, and an 
insufficient heat is developed. There is always 
a trough of cold water at the foot of the 
fireplace, and a small broom of twigs or straw 
is used to damp the fire and cake the coal 
together. I speak from boyhood’s experience, 
as my mother always encouraged me to work 
in the smithy and the carpenter’s shop in the 
villages we spent our holidays in. I have 
found that early training of the greatest us 
in after life. 

F. Cock. 


In my early teens I was allowed the privi- 
lege of “‘ helping’? our local blacksmith at 
Englefield Green, and was carefully instructed 
when—and when not—to sprinkle cold water 
on the fire in order to make it burn more 
fiercely. Now in my old age I do my best to 
teach my nurse and my housemaid the same 


valuable art: and, like H1pernicvs, 
think it an ‘‘ improbable method of encourage 
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ment.’’ But, strange to say, it does produce 
a fine fire. So does coal dust compacted into 
a wet ball and wrapped tight in newspaper. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RABIES IN RICHMOND PARK (clxxii. 
228).—RHEDECYNIAN will find an account 
of the outbreak of rabies in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The recent outbreak of rabies among 
the deer in Richmond Park.’ By James 
Irvine Lupton, pp. 16, 1887. Mr. Lupton 
was at the time a Veterinary Inspector under 
the Richmond Local Authority. 


A. Cectt PrpeEr, 
Borough Librarian and Secretary. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


There was a serious outbreak of rabies in 
Surrey in (I think) 1884. I can remember 
it well. Probably reference to the files of the 
local Press would give full information. 


ONsLow. 


fPISCOPAL PORTRAITS (clxxii. 226).— 
Messrs. A. Mowbray and Co., of 
Oxford, in 1908 published a neat volume 
entitled ‘ Portraits of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury.’ This was edited by Miss G. M. 
Bevan and contains the portraits of all the 
archbishops as preserved at Lambeth Palace— 
from Warham to the late Lord Davidson— 
without a break, and a few earlier ones from 
their tombs, etc. 
a. 


“(HESHIRE, CHIEFE OF MEN” 

(clxxii. 225).—Fuller’s comment on this 
may be quoted from his ‘ Worthies of Eng- 
land,’ under ‘ Cheshire ’ : 


_ Say not that this Proverb carries a challenge 
in it, and our Men of Kent will undertake these 
Chief of Men, for ingrossing Manhood to them- 
selves. And some will oppose to this narrow 
County-Proverb, an English one of greater 
latitude, viz ““No man so good, but another 
may be as good as he.” For, rather than any 
difference shall arise, by wise and peaceable 
men, many chiefs will be allowed. 

Indeed the Cestrians have always demeaned 
themselves right valiantly in their under- 
takings. This was well known to King Richard 
the Second, who in dangerous times sent for 
two thousand Cheshire men, all Archers, to 
attend him; which number, in time of a 
Suspicious Parliament, was doubled by him. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


DS IN ENGLAND (clxxii. 228). — 
I think, or hope, that in this connection 
Many readers may remember Jean Ingelow’s 


‘High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
1571,’ which appeared in her volume of 
‘Poems’ in 1863. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


“(ILAUCIA PROLES ” (clxxii. 228), — 
Can anything be now known of these 
twins apart from the reference to their 
extreme likeness to one another in Augustine, 
Ep. xiv. 2? 
Epwarp Bensty. 


DOUARD (clxxii. 228).—The use of 
Edouard as a Christian name in France 
may be comparatively recent, but can the 
welling be connected in any way with the 
restoration of the w-sound of Edward in the 
“vulgar speech of London’’? Surely the 
spelling Edouard has been used by the French 
for centuries. See eg, Montaigne’s first 
Essay in Book I. The French would be 
familiar with the spelling in literature rather 
than with the pronunciation at one time in 
London Rex y We may note, by the way, 
that ‘‘ Eddard ”’ is found in chapt. v. of ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’ date 1864. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


A member of my staff, one of whose 
Christian names is Edward, had a legacy from 
a Frenchman in 1916. In the will the bene- 
ficiary’s name is written Edouard. The testa- 
tor was a senior official of the Ministry of 
the Interior, so is unlikely to have been incor- 
rect in the spelling of the name as recognised 
at the relevant period. The will was passed 
for probate. te it not fair to assume that 
Edward in France must be 
twenty years old? 


less than 


G. B. J. Atnoe. 


ERTFORD CLOCK- AND WATCH- 
MAKERS (clxxii. 190).—Kelly’s Direc- 

tory of the Six Home Counties for 1845 gives 
the following : 

Bear, Robert, Honey Lane, watch-maker. 

Brodie, George, Bull Plain, watch- and 
clock-maker. 

Field, James, watch-maker and silversmith, 
Fore Street. 

Retts, William, West Street, watch-maker. 

Lawler, Ralph, Bull Plain, clock-maker. 

Skerman, James and Son, Fore Street, 
clock-makers and smiths, 

The two last are under ‘ Clock-makers’ in 
the Trades’ Directory. 

There was also a James Upjohn, watch- 
and clock-maker, at New Brentford. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
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BEsTow GENEALOGY (clxxii. 172, 214). 
—Broughton at the first reference should 
be Boughton (or Boughton-under-Blean). 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


E “NEW PRISON,’ SOUTHWARK 

(clxxi. 369, 410; clxxii. 213), — ‘ Iron- 
monger Lane ” for ‘‘ Horsemonger Lane ’’ was 
no error of mine; I quoted from the descrip- 
tion of the projected plate given in the first 
volume of my copy of ‘The Newgate Calen- 
dar,’ edited by William Jackson, Esq., which 
(it is of interest to state, as Mr. Bateson 
suggests that this may be a pirated edition) 
is dated (‘‘ Decr. 13, 1794’’) on the frontis- 
piece to the first volume but not on the title- 
page, bears George III’s licence to print, and 
was published by Alex. Hogg, No. 16, in 
Paternoster Row. The sixth and final volume 
has certain peculiarities, indicative of haste, 
including the misprint ‘Vol. V.’’ on the 
title-page. 

ConNETT WHITE. 


UTLER (clxxii. 209).—Sir Edmund 
Butler, the grandfather of Piers, 8th 
Parl of Ormonde, married Katherine, 
daughter of Maolrony O’Carroll, surnamed 
Taskeies, and died 13 June, 1464. 


JaMEsS SETON-ANDERSON. 


ITS PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxii. 210). According to ‘The Com- 
prehensive English Dictionary,’ by John 
Ogilvie, LL.D., and Richard Cull, F.S.A., 
the word “ plaited’’ is pronounced as if it 
were spelled plated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. THWAYTES (clxxii. 
85).—The portrait mentioned by Mr. 
Monpy was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1845, No. 66, by Alfred Edward Chaloir, 
R.A. Other portraits, presumably of this 
lady, though the name in two cases is spelt 
“‘ Thwaites,’’ by the same artist, figured at 
the Royal Academy in 1839, No. 749, and 
1841, No. 657. Lithographs of two of these 

rtraits by R. J. Lane, appeared at the 
Royal Academy, 1843, No. 663, and 1852, 
No. 1051. One of these lithographs is in the 
Print Room, British Museum, whole-length, 
standing, in bonnet, opening a parasol, a 
private plate. 

W. Roserts. 


“THE GROVE’ (clxxii. 137). — I have a 
copy of the first edition of this satire 
‘*By the author of the Pursuits of Litera- 


“ DLAITED ”’: 


ture,’ which I bought of Messrs, Suckling, of 
Garrick Street, W.C. It is undated, but 
must have appeared about 1797, and soon rap 
into a fourth edition. I don’t think it is par. 
ticularly rare. Mr, P, J. Dobell, of Mount 
Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells, cites two 
copies in his excellent ‘ Catalogue of XVIII. 
century Verse,’ and can probably supply a 
copy. 
W. Roserts. 


HRISTMAS GAMES (clxxii. 209), - 
“Noddy.” The following is from the 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and _ Provincial 


Words,’ by J. C. Halliwell : 


Noppy, an old game at cards, conjectured to 
be the same as Cribbage. It appears from the 
Complete Gamester, 1682 p. 76 that Keedor 
Noddy was the designation of the knave of 
trumps in playing that game. The game is 
by no means obsolete. Carr mentions N, 
fifteen in his Craven Gl. Noddy is now played 
as follows: Any number can play—the cards 
are all dealt out—the elder hand plays one (of 
which he has a pair or a prial if a good player) 
—saying or singing “ there’s a good card for 
thee ” passing it to his right hand neighbour— 
the person next in succession who holds its 
pair covers it saying “ there’s still a_ better 
than he” and passes both onwards—the person 
holding the third of the sort (ace, six, queen, 
or what not) puts ii on with “ there’s the best 
of all three” and the holder of the fourth 
crowns all with the emphatic—“ and there is 
niddy—noddeee!—He wins the tack, turns it 
down, and begins again. He who is first out 
receives from his adversaries a fish (or a beam 
as the case may be) for each unplayed card. 
This game is mentioned in Arch viii. 149, 
Taylor’s Motto 1622 sig. Div. 

J. F. M. 


DS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
(clxxii. 228).—Mr. Dean will find 

an account of the great floods of August, 1829, 
— Province of Moray, by Sir Dick Lauder, 


Watter G. CROMBIE. 


ALBEMARLE HOUSE, HOUNSLOW 

(clxxii. 138, 178, 231).—‘‘ Dr. Benson's 
Academy at Hounslow ’’ was in existence in 
1 The headmaster, presumably, was the 
Rev. Joseph Benson, D.D., Perpetual Curate 
of Hounslow, 1814-51. (See Joseph Foster's 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’), 


V. 


HOPKINS AND BOUTFLOWER (clxxi. 
138, 177, 183, 230).—Vol. vi., ‘ History 
of Northumberland,’ edited by John Crawford 
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Hodgson, gives a igree of the Boutflowers 
of aay in Faso. of Bywell St. Peter, 
chiehy upon one constructed by the Rev. 
D, S. Boutflower, Vicar of Monkwearmouth, 
who represented a cadet line of the Apperley 
family, a descendant of Marmaduke Bout- 
flower of Gosport. 

From this ee it is shown that the 
grandfather of the Boutflower referred to in 
the query was Nathaniel Boutflower, of 
Apperley, who was buried 8 Jan., 1720/21, 
at Bywell St. Peter. He married Dorothy, 
daughter of John Ogle of Kirkley. His son, 
John Boutflower, married (1) Jane Vasey of 
Ovingham, and (2) Eleanor, daughter of 
Roger Fewster of Bywell St. Peter. The third 
son of this second marriage was Nathaniel 
Boutflower, the geo to whom the query 
refers. The only information supplied of 
him by the pedigree is that he married Anne, 
who died in London, aged eighty-five, s.p. 

John Boutflower’s eldest brother, Thomas 
Boutflower, died in the life-time of his father, 
Nathaniel (the elder), and his eldest son, 
William Boutflower, married Isabel Fewster. 
Their son, Thomas Boutflower, inherited both 
Apperley and Riding Mill. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


((OMMON WEALTH MARRIAGES (clxxi. 
352, 428, 464; clxxii. 88).—The following 
entry is in the registers of St. Andrew’s, 
Auckland : 


April 1655. According to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the 24 of August 1653, a marriage was 
solemnized between Willm. Brunskill of 
Haughton p’sh and Isabel Downes of North 
Awckland, in the p’sh of Andrew Awck- 
land, both in the County of Durham, in 
the p’sence of Willm. Wilkinson, John Downes, 
and others, the sixteenth day of Aprill, in the 
yeare of our Lord God 1655 before me 

Francis WREN. 

Publication was made of the said p’tyes in the 
Church of Andrew Awckland, According to the 
tenure of the said Act, by Joseph Lax p’sh 
Register, by his certificate dated Aprill the 
sixteenth 1655, it doth appear. 

cis WREN. Joseph Lax p’sh Register. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


“\NIBBLE-NIPPED ” (clxxii. 210).—This 

is not a “new word.’’ It occurs (as 
nibble-nips ’’) in George Meredith’s well- 
known poem, ‘The Woods of Westermain,’ 
1. 15 from the end. 


CuaRLEs STRACHEY. 


The Library. 


Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning. By 
Ervin C. Shoemaker. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. £1). 


IS handsome book, well-printed and 

illustrated with facsimiles from works of 
Noah Webster, takes us back, in an interest- 
ing way, to what may be considered the begin- 
nings of American education—that is, of edu- 
cation in schools. Latin is done away, and 
spelling has come into fashion ; and American 
English has at any rate come into existence. 
English school-books, which had so long gov- 
erned the learning of American children, were 
being criticised as inappropriate in various 
ways. Some people, Noah Webster among 
them, looked critically upon Johnson, the 
great fount of dictionary learning. It was 
time for America to be independent, not only 
in politics, but in school-teaching. Mr. Shoe- 
maker tells us how, no long time after the 
Revolution, Noah Webster set his hand to the 
work. It is seldom given to one man to per- 
form two such signal services in any field of 
human activity as were the composing of Web- 
ster’s ‘ Blue-Back Spelling-Book’ and the 
compilation of Webster’s Dictionary. 

As compiler of a dictionary Webster had 
the great advantage of a gift for the fram- 
ing of definition, and the disadvantage of pos- 
sessing a fondness for etymologies with a sad 
lack of knowledge, whether of fact or prin- 
ciple, to guide him. In the early years of 
the nineteenth century his imperfections 
counted for much less than they would now-a- 
days, while his merits soetvel all the recog- 
nition they deserved. His name became a 
household word in America, and in England 
also Webster’s Dictionary was a familiar 
standby. Successive editions have brought it 
more and more into line with the latest re- 
sults of philology, and the etymology of Noah 
Webster has been scrapped, but the work still 
bears the character of a one-man production. 
Its first appearance was in 1806, as Webster 
admitted, not an original, but an enlarge- 
ment, of a ‘ New Spelling Dictionary’ pub- 
lished by John Entick in 1764. 

Mr. Shoemaker, besides telling us the rise 
and progress of Webster’s works, traces their 
historical background in sufficient detail to 
show their place in scholastic and linguistic 

. Further, he has a chapter which 


til robably prove the one most attractive to 
English readers, on Webster’s ideas of reform 
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in language—particularly in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, in which again a guiding idea 
was that it was desirable to differentiate 
American, where reasonably possible, from 
English. Closely linked with his ideas about 
how language should be taught and used were 
educational ideas which played some part in 
the evolution of American educational theory. 


The Textual History of Richard III. By 
David Lyall Patrick. (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. 9s. 
net), 


[THIS is a very good study, and may be taken 
as establishing its main point, which is 
that the Folio text of ‘ Richard III ’ is to be 
preferred as the authoritative text, and that 
the Quarto text—which appeared first in 1597 
—is an acting version—more particularly, a 
version memorially transmitted, and cor- 
rupted by conditions of representation, la 
of the actors’ memory, intentional alterations, 
doublings of parts, cuttings, and other more 
fortuitous causes of interference with the true 
text. Dr. Patrick begins with a survey of 
the progress of scholarly opinion upon the 
problem. In the long line of critics, some 
names which inspire respect are found on the 
side of the quarto, but this preference may 
be regarded as being an interlude, and the 
superiority of the Folio as being now most 
——, conceded. The interest of the pro- 
lem comes then to centre upon the evidence, 
and the correct interpretation of the evidence, 
which can be brought to show the origin of 
the Quarto text and the reason of its wide 
divergence from that which appeared in the 
Folio. In two chapters the features which 
mark the quarto first as an acting and 
secondly as an actors’ version, are carefully 
discussed, and, assuming the latter to be the 
correct account of the matter, it is followed 
by an exhaustive examination of all traces 
of errors of memory which the closest scrutiny 
can discover, and an acute insight into the 
working of the actor’s mind contrive to 
explain. These are grouped under ‘ Shifting’ 
and ‘ Substitutions,’ and lead to the two main 
cruxes of the whole problem, that of the 
matter which is in the Folio, but not in 
the Quarto text, and that of the matter which 
is found in the Quarto but is absent from 
the Folio. Dr. Patrick, going point by 
point with meticulous care, shows that his 


theory can meet requirement here also. On 
the question whether, in either text, revision 
by the author can be discerned, he is wisely 
sceptical. 


Those who collect out-of-the-way writings on 
London topics should make note of the pam. 
phlet entitled Day’s Library by Mr. Vernon 
Rendall. The history of this library brings 
before us—whether as owners or customers— 
many well-known figures whom Mr. Rendall 
conjures up in lively fashion. John Bell is 
here the chief, but he had notable successors, 
The whole history gives a picture of one of 
the pleasantest features of London life in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and it is 
good to think it enjoys continuance, 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


In their Spring Catalogue for this year 
(No. 316 AND Co. 
between 500 and 600 items of great variety of 
interest. Under ‘ Economics’ they offer at 
a guinea each a series of rare sixteenth- 
century French tracts dealing with Finance— 
all sm, 8vo, and unbound—22 in number. The 
Estienne edition of Buchanan’s Paraphrase of 
the Psalms is another notable sixteenth- 
century book (1566: £4 4s.), and we noticed 
besides a first edition (black letter) of Cover- 
dale’s ‘ Certain most godly, fruitful and com- 
fortable Letters of such true Saints...’ 
(1564: £3 10s.) ; the ‘ Epistole Senece ’ of the 
Wolfgang press at Leipzig (1509: 24 4s.) ; the 
editio princeps of the Roman Catholic trans- 
lation of the New Testament “out of the 
authentical Latin . . . diligently confe 
with the Greeke’’ (‘“‘ Rhemes”’: 1582: £5 
5s.); and two books on English Law, ‘ Les 
Ans dy my | Richard le Second . . .’ (black 
letter) by Richard Bellewe of Lincoln’s Inn 
(1585 : £4 4s.) and ‘ An Exposition of certaine 
Difficult and obscure words, and termes of the 
Lawes of this Realme’ (also black letter) in 
French and English (1595: £4 10s.). We 
may also mention an original eighteenth- 
century manuscript on Navigation, bound up 
in a large folio volume with three other MSS., 
containing views, maps, diagrams, and text 
legibly written (£15). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 229 col. 2, 1. 14 from foot for “1846” 
read 1864. 
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